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Angles of An Exposition Plan 


HE problem of exhibiting works of art is a par- 

ticularly modern problem because their accumu- 

lation is a peculiarly modern dilemma. Never 
before have explorations and excavations burdened 
any civilization with such accumulations and never 
before has any epoch felt that it was its prime zsthetic 
duty to show them—show them and understand them 
all. And never before have isolated oil paintings 
essentially unrelated to the structure of our time, 
either social or economic, been produced in such 
quantities and, as a result, been distributed more 
erratically than misdirected letters sent first East, 
then West, finally to end in the dead letter office. 
Despite the enormous sums expended on museums and 
annual exhibitions the contact between art, when 
exhibited, and the spectator, is invariably listless and 
unsatisfactory. The architect as well as the curator 
is guilty. European nations have found royal palaces 
the most convenient storehouses for art and that 
tradition has affected our entire conception of 
exhibiting it. We reconstruct palaces for the purpose 
when they are not vacant or Roman baths when they 
are not at hand, whether temporarily in what we call 
an exhibition or permanently in a museum. Alceste 
remarked, apropos of the poet who bragged of com- 
pleting a sonnet in half an hour: ‘“Time has nothing 
to do with it’’; and whether we exhibit objects for 
three days or for three hundred, the problem of 
visually effective contact with them is the same. 

We relate our buildings carefully to our processes 
of living, to the mental and physical habits and rou- 
tine of those who are to use them. But in planning 
our exhibitions we ignore the equally important 
psychology of attention and the very definite methods 
of presentation and architectural framing which will 
evoke or stimulate it. 

We do so because we conceive an exhibition as an 
architect's holiday, with the emphasis on imposing 


axes and a stunning effect. The spectator’s eye is 
really stunned. He is tricked into looking at every- 
thing at once and as a result sees nothing in particular. 
Perspective is an opiate to the eye. To see a paint- 
ing or any other object of art in the average gallery is 
about as satisfactory as going to visit a friend drawn 
up on parade with his regiment, waiting to receive a 
distinguished service cross. Do we not speak of 
““pictures on the line’’? Although the line is impos- 
ing, like the regimental parade, our contact with it is 
just as casual. And our contact with works of art will 
continue to be as casual as a governor's contact with 
the state militia when he reviews them, until we 
realize that the prime purpose of exhibitions is not 
to put objects in imposing array but to isolate them. 
Each axis of perspective is a potential axe. To “‘hit 
the spectator in the eye’’ is about as sensible, archi- 
tecturally, as to hit him between the eyes with our 
fists. Psychologically we knock him out. 

The major problem in planning any exhibition then 
is not to let the eye see too much at once, to break 
up vistas, to isolate objects, to use every mechanical 
and constructional means to focus vision instead of 
dissipating it. And because our accumulations of art 
objects, when we see them, are usually arranged accord- 
ing to value or epoch very much as objects are arranged 
according to price in the aisles of a department store, 
it is significant that one of the most radical attempts 
to evolve a new architectural treatment for exhibi- 
tions should have taken place in one of the largest 
department stores in New York.! 

Whatever departure could be made, would, I knew, 
depend upon the ground plan adopted. Although 
not an architect by training, ten years of work as a 
theatrical designer have proved to me the importance 
of a plan, even in the fugitive structures of the stage. 


1 Exhibition of Art in Industry, R. H. Macy & Co., New York, May, 1927 
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A Pocxetep DispLay 


The decor for a play is built about its main purpose 
and the lives its characters lead, precisely as a country 
house is evolved about the main interests of its owner. 
The first problem for the theatrical producer and his 
designer is really an architectural one: to plan the 
placing of doors, windows, steps and levels so that 
even on the small space of the stage certain movements 
of the actors are heightened and emphasized. The 
pattern of movement created is as effectively deter- 
mined by the ground plan of a setting as the routing 
of crowds through a station or a hotel is made prac- 
tical and effective by the ground plan of a building. 
The characters in a play are literally led by its archi- 
tectural structure, just as travelers or tenants are led 
by the arrangement of corridors and waiting rooms 
through a railway terminal or an office building. 

The particular importance from an architectural 
point of view of this exhibition of art in industry, is 
its attempt to evolve a plan suited to the needs of the 
average spectator and based upon the recognition that 
he does not really look at things unless he is arrested 
and literally cornered. The one thing to force him 
to do, as far as a ground plan can, is to stop and look 
until he can listen to the still small voice of his 
personality and the reaction of his own taste. And 
the one thing to be avoided, as a cardinal sin, is a 
room of which he can see all sides at once. 

The angles of 45 and 60 degrees occurred to me as 
feasible devices, partly because the angles have become 
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associated with the character of the design in so much 
modern painting and modern art. Angularity in 
design was appropriate for an exhibition which 
intended to show the influence of modern art upon all 
fields of manufacture. But angularity in plan, is, I 
think, the best and simplest means of destroying the 
soporific axis and the mass effect. And the same tri- 
angulation on which the ground plan was based was 
carried into the elevation, and into all the panelling, 
pilasters and ornament. 

The ground plan was conditioned by the fact that 
the main entrance was at the center of the floor, 
through three specially reserved elevators. This 
resulted in basing the plan upon a small court into 
which they opened. I was fortunate enough to be 
able to have three wrought iron gates from Oscar 
Bach. I deliberately placed the Tudor gate at what 
might normally be the central entrance to the exhibi- 
tion and blocked it as an entrance by backing it with 
a small cyclorama. This threw the main entrances 
on an angle to right and left, through two open 
portals, so that the spectator would be forced to turn 
either one way or the other instead of being hypno- 
tized by some spectacular central point. Either 
entrance led directly to an exhibition of silks and the 
designs from which they were derived. And here 
again any attempt at a central display was deliberately 
eliminated and the show cases in which the silks 
were draped reduced to minimum dimensions. The 
screens on which they were shown were not schemed 
into a single wall but again broken up into planes set 
an angles of 60 degrees, so that the modern designs 
from which the silks were derived were deliberately 
pocketed, and the spectator, as far as possible, was 
held in each pocket with his eye undistracted by the 
remainder of the section or for that matter by the 
exhibition itself. The nearest approximation to a 
focal point was the rotunda where glass and pottery 
were shown in six showcases with onyx colored back- 
ings. But even here the showcases were angled so 
that instead of a flat array of six in a solid plane along 
a single wall, certain of them struck the eye directly, 
certain others more obliquely. And in order to see 
them more directly, the visitor was forced into another 
alcove. The rooms to right and left, again with show 
cases set at angles, one wall at an angle of 45 degrees 
balancing a rectangular corner, did as the ground plan 
indicates, force the same isolation of the spectator in 
successive corners. He was really cornered. His eye 
caught something which beckoned, aroused his inter- 
est and drew him into an angle which effectively 
sequestered him. 

The only portion of the exhibit where this scheme 
was abandoned was in the long rear corridor. And 
the only reason I relinquished it was the fact that the 
floor was not large enough to continue the original 
scheme throughout. But I tried even here to break the 

















ExaMpLes OF Broken Vistas 


soporific monotony of long vistas by panelling these 
walls and breaking them into separate units so that 
the various exhibits were emphatically isolated one 
from the other. The effect of an unbroken wall with 
drawings or frames, regimentally arranged with the 
uniformity of postage stamps in an album, was clim- 
inated. The absence of any uniform artery of circula- 
tion, or constant line from right to left that would 
automatically route visitors through like trains on a 
track, but instead switched them back and forward 
and often forced them to retrace their steps, did not, 
as far as I could observe, create confusion and seemed 
to stimulate interest rather than fatigue. The fact 
that fifty thousand spectators, by actual count, saw 
the exhibition in one week, argues, I think, for the 
practicability of similar attempts for current art 
exhibitions, such as our academies and other large 
annual shows, and also that the arrangement of our 
museum galleries and halls could be redesigned with 
stimulating results. 

In regard to the architectural detail for the various 
facades, I was particularly interested in the very 
effective results to be got from our standard building 
materials, particularly substitutes, such as cork, 
imitation marble (made of rubber), imitation stone 
(such as Zenithern) and the combination of plaster- 
paint known as Craftex; also the effective tone and 
texture of unfinished American redwood which I used 
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(Compare with Plan on page 241) 


in order to find a panelling material as cheap as the 
common white pine. We are rather inclined to in- 
veigh against this age of substitutes and the fact that 
often we cannot utilize the natural beauty of such 
textures as rare marble and fine stone. But a sub- 
stitute for stone such as Zenithern provided is not 
used to imitate stone, gives a color range and a free- 
dom of color pattern which could with great diffi- 
culty be obtained with marble or stone itself. The 
cork panelling used as a background for the framed 
silks was standard floor tiling made of pulverized 
cork compressed into regulation blocks one foot 
square. Its texture and its three-color ranges,— 
dark, light and medium—are in themselves unusually 
beautiful. It is far more beautiful on a wall, particu- 
larly a wall where pictures are to be hung, than 
when used as flooring, for which it is intended. Had 
I been able to afford a little more waste in cutting, 
many more interesting block patterns could have been 
evolved. And the natural variations in color of the 
tiling where the separate blocks meet are an aid 
rather than a detriment to the design, in fact give 
the quality and effect of intersecting planes such as we 
see so often in modern water colors. Marbleized 
rubber has just been declared contraband as floor 
covering in New York City, at least for certain 
classes of buildings. I think there need be no undue 
lament as it is so much more beautiful used as a wall 
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panelling, particularly when not broken up into 
violent checkerboard patterns but used with genuine 
loveliness of color and surface as in imitation onyx 
streaked and veined with yellow. 

The varieties of surface possible with Craftex, or 
similar plastic-paint products, of course make its use 
quite as effective as plaster and a distinct aid in vary- 
ing wall surfaces to suit exhibits; without the expense 
and delay necessary to plastering. In the spaces of 
separate pancllings on a single long wall, this is 
all the more true, as these wall surfaces could be 
rather quickly washed off and redone in order to suit 
the succession of exhibits throughout a year or a 
series of years. 

The forms used for pilasters and ornamental trim 
throughout the exhibit presented a problem that was 
comparatively easily solved as the detail used had to 
connote a quality of modern design free from any 
association, reflection or even adaptation of historic 
ornament. The prism forms of the pilasters joined at 
angles of 60 to 45 degrees are a rudimentary indication 
of a whole series of a similar forms which, I think, 
might be developed by the use of varying angles, and 
elaborated, though always in prismatic pattern. They 
retain an effective simplicity, reveal the beauty of 
whatever material is used and in almost any lighting 
give effective play of shape and accentuations of relief. 
The same holds true of the forms used in the corner of 
the auditorium which, due to the fact that the exhi- 
bition had to be assembled in place in ten days, were 
made by merely superimposing standard thicknesses 
of red-wood lumber in varying widths. I wish to 
point out, with the diffidence necessary to a designer, 
who is not an architect by schooling, that I never- 
theless believe that in the development of form along 
these lines there are distinct possibilities for the 
exterior ornamentation in stone of a great many 
modern buildings. 

For the quality of design in this exhibition and its 
structure is modern not because of its form but because 
the exigencies under which it was produced are typical 
of those under which all building and ornamentation 
must be done in an industrial era. There is no virtue 
that is permanent except the virtue of necessity. The 
structure and the beauty of outline of the setback 
skyscraper is less the result of the artistic convictions 
or intentions of American architects, than the con- 
sequence of a zoning ordinance passed by the author- 
ities of New York City. 

The only reason that modernity in design has be- 
come important is that it is being forced upon us. And 
the simplification which is typical of modern design 
is becoming more and more necessary because orna- 
mentation, typical of older and classical design, has 
become increasingly expensive. We literally cannot 
afford to ornament very elaborately what we make, 
whether it be a dress, an entrance hall, a book cover, 


or the exterior of a building. If we do, the increasing 
cost involved, particularly of labor, limits its use so 
inevitably that its effect upon current design in cities 
and homes is negligible. It is only by facing this 
problem that we can evolve architectural forms, 
whether for interior or exterior use Which can pene- 
trate, as they should, to every corner of our Cities 
and our houses. 

The designs for this particular exhibition therefore 
were such as any journeyman carpenter could put 
together with a saw, a hammer and a square. Plan- 
ing was practically eliminated, and in whatever mate- 
rial the interior trim and ornament had been executed, 
even for permanent installation, there would have 
been, for that reason, a proportional and similar 
saving. Whatever effectiveness or beauty the result 
had was due to the fact that to some extent at least, 
we did meet these exigencies of modern construction 
and tried to turn them into virtues instead of evading 
them as defects. One has always the virtues of 
one’s defects, as the French proverb has it; modern 
limitations, even in labor and material should be and 
can be turned into elements of xsthetic interest and 
made the basis of modern architectural ornament on 
a scale which this particular exhibit could only 
hint at. 

The exhibition demonstrated, I think, with sin- 
gular effectiveness the fact that a great deal of our 
traditional lament over the ugliness of the industrial 
age has been rather misplaced. The machine does not 
necessarily produce ugly things. Feed beauty to the 
machine and it can beget beauty in turn. The whole 
problem is to evolve a kind of design which a machine 
can assimilate and produce. The ugliness which 
comes from machine work is the attempt to make the 
machine reproduce qualities of handmade things, as 
in pressed glass salt shakers which are full of mean- 
ingless dents that are the machine’s blundering 
approximations of the incisiveness of cutglass. 

What we miss in the subtle beauties of texture, 
such as hand-hammering and hand-burnishing give, 
we can replace with the natural beauty of our mate- 
rials and even, as I think the exhibition shows, by 
the use of our modern synthetic substitutes. But a 
thousand elements of modern construction, even 
bolts and hinges, can be just as effectively stand- 
ardized for quantity production if the essential line 
or outline is well designed. The die can be beautiful 
in pattern and structure and once the die is cast, 
the machine can produce by the thousands identical 
objects that will have the beauty of the original 
pattern. This exhibition as a whole may be not only 
a happy augury of the growing importance of modern 
art for trade and industry but also an indication of 
the relevance of modern art forms to architecture 
itself. 

Lez Simonson 
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Notes trom the Bosphorous 


A New Byzantine Sculpture 


HE relief shown just below was discovered in 
Stamboul two years ago during excavations on 
the site of an ancient church which lay not far 
from the shore of the Bosphorus and below the hill on 
which the Palace of the Sultan stands. It represents 
the Virgin standing with arms half extended. The 
head and feet and left hand are missing. Upon two 


plaques on the right and left of the halo that extended 
behind the head can be read the monograms which 
stand for ‘“The Mother of God."’ The relief is large 
and the figure a little under life size. The marble is 
fine and white and has the appearance of ivory. The 
figure was originally enriched by the fixture of gold 
or silver pins to the halo, the hands, the left shoulder, 
the plaques, and the knees. Perhaps also it was 
partly colored. 

The style in which the figure is cut is of the very 
finest. In fact, we have no other sculpture with which 
it can adequately be compared. Although the relief 
rises but little above the background yet the figure is 
not flat or dull. The folds of drapery are as finely 
rendered as in any work of Byzantine art. The nearest 
comparison is of course the ivory plaques which were 
used during the first seven centuries of Byzantine 
history as the outer covers of books. The way in 
which the basis upon which the figure stands is 
rendered almost in perspective has many parallels in 
ivories of the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. The 
plaque itself has relatively the same proportions as 
the ivories. 

The date is certainly early, hardly later than the 
tenth century. It may even be as early as the ninth 
century, because the defacement of the relief suggests 
that the damage was done during the Iconoclast 
controversy, which ended in 842 A.D. The mono- 
grams have been carefully chiselled off and the whole 
work shattered. The damage is hardly the haphazard 
damage which would have been done by the Turks. 

The relief is, in any case, one of the most important 
discoveries made in Byzantine art for many years. 
Relief work in stone was, perhaps, the least prac- 
ticed of the various branches of Byzantine art, except 
in so far as mere formal designs were concerned. That 
is why the only real parallels for this work are to be 
sought for in ivory-carving which was a flourishing 
form of art at all periods of Byzantine history. 

Discoveries of works of art are as rare at Constanti- 
nople as they are frequent at Athens and Rome. This 
new addition is therefore the more welcome. It is to 
be seen in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Stamboul. 


Some Roman Links With Mediaeval Art 


In the Imperial Ottoman Museum of Constantinople 
are two statues which are of the highest importance 
for the study of medizval art. They have been in the 
museum for some considerable time but have never 
attracted the attention of students. They were dis- 
covered during the excavation of the baths at Aphro- 
disias, a city which lies inland in Asia Minor not far 
from Laodicea. The same excavations produced many 
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remains, architectural and sculptural, which indicated 
the wealth and luxury of the inhabitants. 

These two statues (Figures 1, 2, 3) are roughly 
contemporary and can hardly be dated after the close 
of the fourth century of our era. They represent local 
magistrates of some importance. The garment in each 
case is the same—the Tunica Manicata of the Romans 
which was only worn at first by emperors and later 
by officials of high standing. 

The hair in each case is essentially Roman in 
appearance: it is cut in the Roman way and worn in 
the Roman fashion. But in the faces, in the sternness 
and firm attitude of body and finally in the remarkable 
arrangement of the folds of the garments we are in 
touch with a wholly new spirit in ancient art. The 
severity of expression, the absence of any of the strong 
personalising so common in the portraits of Roman 
Emperors of the first two centuries after Christ, sug- 
gests that some new movement in art has made its 
appearance. The German archzxologist, Professor 
Rodenwaldt, has already called attention to a remark- 
able group of heads in European museums which all 
exhibit this same spirit and feeling. But these two 
life-size and perfect statues seem largely to have es- 
caped notice. In them we see a new tendency to dis- 
card the personal element in portraiture and produce 
the type, a reversion to older Hellenic ideals. The 
faces of these two statues recall the stern grim mosaic 
faces that decorate Byzantine domes in churches such 
as that of Daphni, near Athens, or of Monreale at 
Palermo. The type of the unrelenting taskmaster or 
of the stern Creator of Order was easily derived from 
a portrait of a typical Roman magistrate in whom 
individuality was of less importance compared with 
the majesty of the great fabric of law and order that 
he represented. Thus in these two statues, and in a 
host of smaller works that resemble them we see the 
first hints of that grand solemnity of Byzantine art 
which reached the zenith in the fourteenth century. 
The little sculpture in relief shown (See frontispiece) 
gives some hint of the next step in the development. 
It belongs probably to the sixth or seventh century 
after Christ and shows an archangel guarding the 
twelve apostles, of whom only three remain on the 
fragment. In the faces of the apostles we can see the 
type of the Roman magistrate appearing anew. But 
now the type is safely achieved and any trace of indi- 
vidual variation has long vanished. 

But perhaps the most striking feature of the two 
statues from Aphrodisias is their drapery. Here, in 
the astonishing simplicity of the folds and in their 
rigid almost archaic rendering we have a glimpse of 
what was later achieved in the middle ages in western 
Europe. The term ‘‘Romanesque’’ is in no sense a 
misnomer. The influence of the art of the twilight of 
Roman greatness was far too powerful to succumb 
completely to the waves of oriental influence that 


swept into Europe. The earlier thirteenth century 
sculptures of the Royal Porch at Chartres (Figure 4) 
exhibit all that stern rigidity of line and aloof majesty 
of face that we see as early as the fourth century— 
nine centuries before. The face, such as that shown 
here of one of the kings of Judah, is a type not a por- 
trait, ideal not realistic. Byzantine art of the fifth 
and sixth century took over the stern types of late 
Roman art and, as it were, stabilised them. For 
nearly eight centuries Byzantine art kept to its rules 
and fashions without profound experiment and with- 
out any unexpected volte-face. Differences in style 
during this long period are often very hard to detect 
and the dating of Byzantine works of art is far more 
hazardous than the dating of other styles and manners 
of art. The development can be traced clearly and 
distinctly but only after close analysis and much 
comparison. The changes of style do not spring to 
the eye as in the rapidly developing centuries after 
the Renaissance. There is, thus, no paradox in sup- 
posing that Roman art of the late fourth century 
could instil its vitile and lasting influence into the 
new art of Byzantium. Byzantine art was perhaps the 
most conservative that has been seen in Europe. 
There is little wonder that once a powerful influence 
has made itself felt it should persist with vigour over 
a long period of time. 
STANLEY Casson 


Marginalia Architectura 
White Paper 


HAVE heard that among the Chinese (or else it 

may be the Arabs) the written word is held in 

such high esteem that any torn page of print seen 
fluttering along the streets is gathered up with respect- 
ful care lest it may contain some extract from the 
words of the Sage, or a fragment of the sayings of the 
Prophet. Among the Valambrosians the very reverse 
of this custom exists. Their deepest reverence is 
reserved for pages unmarred by any mark or line. 
Their strongest feelings of awe and devotion are roused 
by the sight of Clean White Paper. 

The immortal Boynikins, the pioneer in the study 
of the Valambrosian culture, makes reference to this 
cult', but, if it is not presumption to say so, he seems 
to confuse this tradition with the ritual changes of 
bed-linen enjoined in the ‘Canon of the Inakeepers 
and Taverners.’’? This latter usage commemorates 
Gamma transmogrified as ‘“The Keeper of the Great 
Hotel,’’ and has no connection whatever with the 
belief to which I refer. 


1 The Valambrosian Doctrine of Color Morality; Vol. II; Chap. 17; ‘The Gospel of the 
Clean Sheet." 


2 Gammapamina; 14th Transmogrification. 
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As is well known, the political as well as the reli- 
gious ideas of the Valambrosians, based firmly upon 
the Laws of Design as set forth in their sacred writings, 
exalt the architect to a unique position in society. 
Like other nations they entrust the enforcement of 
the laws, the conduct of public affairs, the dissemina- 
tion of news, and the operations of commerce to a 
servile class composed of the least intelligent members 
of the community. Unlike other peoples however 
they do not also permit these mercenaries to frame the 
laws as well as enforce them, to determine the great 
policies of the state, or to decide what articles shall 
be offered on the markets and the prices at which they 
shall be bought and sold. 

They distinguish sharply between planning, which 
requires brains and imagination; supervision, which 
above all other qualities requires trustworthiness, and 
execution, which requires only a certain adroitness and 
industry. The first two functions they entrust wholly 
to the architects among them, believing that in exer- 
cising them they act under the direct inspiration of 
Gamma himself, in his Seventh and Most Excellent 
Transmogrification, as ““The Great Architect.’” 

It is from this custom and this belief that their 
devotion to Clean White Paper (which general term 
includes parchment, as well as all tinted papers, 
tracing linen, Bristol board and stretched canvas’ ‘if 
only they be free from any mark or line of brush or 

ncil’’* has originated. It is, for them, the symbol 
of the ‘‘All-possible,"” by which they mean the im- 
mense potentiality for good or evil in the hands of 
the architect when he bends over a freshly stretched 
sheet, pencil in hand. 

‘From every Clean White Sheet”’ says their proverb, 
“may come forth one masterpiece or any one of five 
million abominations."" This saying reflects the 
popular belief that upon any given piece of paper only 
certain forms which have been predestined from 
eternity may be drawn. One of these figures (the 
number of which is incalculable) is a miracle of beau- 
ty; all the others are hideous nightmares. The ability 
to evoke from the Clean White Sheet the one beau- 
tiful possibility that lies inherent within it, comes 
only through prayer and self-denial, austerity and the 
practice of virtue. They believe also that a design 
drawn upon paper becomes at once embodied with 
reality in the mansions of Gamma and that in the 
future life the designer will be forced to contemplate 
through the unending ages the forms, admirable or 
frightful, that he has thus evoked into being. 

It is not surprising that the architects of Valam- 





1 Gamma, io his Seventh Transmogrification, is conceived of as being alone responsible 
for the design of the Universe. The actual work of Creation is represented as having been 
carried out by Goblo, whose sovereignty over the tenth part of all things is in rec 


brosia are most reluctant to undertake any new com- 
missions whatever. When employment is thrust 
upon them by sheer force of public opinion or for 
grave reasons of state, they prepare themselves by 
fasting and long drawn out ceremonials. It is not 
uncommon for an architect who, in spite of these 
preparations, remains doubtful of success in what he 
has to do, to carry the Clean White Paper in formal 
procession to the workshop of some more gifted 
fellow, begging him to assume the task in his stead, 
a favor which it would be considered ungracious if 
not impious to refuse. 

When the work is begun the sheet first taken up is 
often laid aside for the reason that the Possible Perfect 
Form belonging to it is so intricately beautiful as to 
be beyond the draftsman's power to reproduce in line. 
For just as it is considered that things drawn on paper 
in reality come up out of* the paper itself where they 
have previously been hidden, so also it is believed 
that the cultivated eye can perceive these phantom 
forms in the Clean White Surface, before anything is 
drawn upon it. The development of this faculty is 
more especially a part of the architect's training but 
some facility of the sort is considered a necessary 
accomplishment for every educated Valambrosian. 
Professors of the art are numerous and the collection 
and appreciation of rare examples of Clean Paper are 
favorite occupations of the leisured class. Several 
large public collections exist besides privately owned 
specimens of great rarity and value. 

The most highly valued single example is probably 
the very fine folio, about seventeen by twenty-three 
inches (now slightly rumpled by repeated hand- 
ling*), on which Tabo Tod Margilees did not draw 
the design for the Great State Granaries. Sold recently 
at private auction for the record price of BB463,000, 
it is understood that on the death of the purchaser it 
will find a permanent home in the National Galleries. 
By special invitation of its present owner (an archi- 
tect of rare distinction and so deeply imbued with 
correct principles regarding Clean paper that he has 
carefully refrained all his life from ever drawing any- 
thing at all) I had the pleasure of examining this 
unique specimen as well as the other priceless rarities 
in his possession. 

He pointed out their various possible beauties with 
so much enthusiasm and such profound scholarship 
as to impress me deeply even though I myself could 
not fully appreciate their merits. Unfortunately 
some blundering comment of mine aroused his cur- 
iosity as to the manner in which Clean Paper is 
regarded by my fellow countrymen and the answers | 
was forced to make to his shrewd questioning aroused 





for his toil. 

2 By a figure of speech the term is sometimes applied to whitewashed walls, fresh plaster, 
and vacant building lots. 

4 Faint blue lines forming rectangles are exempt from this prohibition, Pa ma-gamma, 
Epac. 6; Fraser, Golden Bough, Vol. 13; Poynikins, ep. cit. ; 


* EN-GAKI (N-Gag): To float upward after being submerged; to bubble up from the 
bottom. 
5 One corner is bent over about 6 cm. 


There is a small thumbtack hole in the top near 
the center. 
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his indignant horror. He was slow to believe that 
no law or custom of ours prevents careless bunglers 
from ruining precious drawing surfaces beyond re- 
demption by covering them with whatever clumsy 
and futile designs froth up first from their undis- 
ciplined fancy, or that cold and sterile pedants could 
be suffered to escape the labor of bringing out their 
perfect possibilities by reproducing upon them ran- 
dom fragments of the dreams of past ages. 

‘From what you tell me,” he said at last, “‘I con- 
clude that the sin of Spoiled White Paper, committed 
daily among you, cries aloud for divine vengeance. 
If this be true you have much indeed to learn of the 
reverence that is due to the great gifts of Heaven to 
man, of which White Paper is by no means the least.”’ 

Then, turing to the prized relics with which the 
walls of the room were hung, he burst forth with the 
following invocation: 

‘‘O, innocent and unsullied paper, to which Valam- 
brosia alone pays reverence, ordained to be the medium 
through which beauty is brought into the world, not 
thine the fault if thou art made the very means by 
which it is affronted. Humbly dost thou submit thy- 
self to the will of thy possessor. At his own peril let 
him set down upon thee anything except that which 
does honor to thy purity and perfection. Wilfully 
he takes upon himself the penalty of failure, for it is 
not required by necessity of any man that he should 
draw lines upon paper.”’ 

With this I slowly and silently withdrew, and 
meditating upon the frequency of the offence among 
us, and the flimsiness of the excuses we offer for it, 
namely, that ‘‘the owner was in a hurry to get into 
the building,’’ or, that ‘‘the builder was howling for 
his details,’” or, that ‘it wasn't’much of a job any- 
way,’ or, any of the thousand other reasons we put 
forward so glibly for affronting the Clean White 
Sheet with anything less than our highest and most 
careful efforts, I determined to make amends. 

To this end I have established a refuge or sanctuary 
to which homeless or stray White Paper may be sent, 
in care of the Editor of this JourNat, and be sure of a 
hospitable welcome; with this sole condition (since 
the accommodations are limited) that, for the present 
at least, the privilege will be extended only to cold- 
pressed Whatman’s in perfect condition, and prefer- 
ably of Double-Elephant dimensions. 

F. P. S. 


Paris Letter 


HROUGHOUT the year Salons and Expositions succeed 
each other in Paris, but architecture is hardly visible 
save in the Salons of the Société des Artistes Francais and the 
Société Nationale des Beaux Arts, which open their doors side 
by side in the Grand Palais des Champs Elysées on 30 April each 
year. Most of the exhibited architectural work is found in 


the first of these Salons. This year it contains a remarkable 
restoration of the Labyrinthe d’ Egypte, presented by Monsieur 
Azéma. This vast study is worthy of praise not only for the 
scrupulous exactitude with which it has been prepared but 
also for the charm with which it has been rendered. Mon- 
sieur Azéma has evoqued, with great distinction, the 
strange and grandiose aspect of this architectural ensemble 
under a starlit night. 

Monsieur Braunwald shows a restoration of the city of 
Ys,—fantastic views, unsuspected palaces, doors of which 
the height may be but guessed, and many other fairy yet 
architecturally possible aspects. The designers of cinema 
sets might well take counsel with such an artist who also 
proposes to install an archzological institute in the ancient 
Abbey of Beaufort in Brittany. Many architects and arch- 
xologists seek thus to preserve such historically interesting 
buildings by finding for them some use in keeping with their 
character. Thus also Monsieur Balleyguier, who proposes 
the completion of the Granvelle Palace at Besangon (1534- 
40), already partly used as a museum. But in such cases 
one often prefers a simple restoration. 

Seekers of new problems present some interesting studies. 
A supply station for automobiles by Monsieur Defrasse fils 
reveals a practical solution which will soon be demanded by 
the incessant development of this form of vehicle. Mon- 
sieur Doyon has conceived a Cinema City designed not only 
for the complete production of the most complicated of 
films but for the comfortable existence of the numerous 
population involved, while a scheme for a modern fish- 
handling center is another interesting example of the 
application of architecture to an industrial problem. Among 
the classical exhibits there is a very beautiful one by Mon- 
sieur Dubreuil which presents, on a grand scale, a most 
impressive church for pilgrims set by the edge of the sea. 

At the Soctété Nationale des Beaux Arts 1 remark only the 
very original envot of Monsieur Besnard,—a design for a 
sort of open air church destined for the great autodrome at 
Miramas, in Provence. Here are attracted, for several days 
at a time, great crowds who follow the sports. Monsieur 
Besnard plans they may also participate in worship, not only 
while under the roof of his edifice, but from all points on 
its outer circumference, since the altar is visible everywhere 
through the great wall openings. It only remains to add 
that a vast expanse has been provided for parking! 

I must also mention one of the last works of our charming 
confrére Giudetti who has just died in the full tide of his 
success. Always an adorer of Greece he sent each year, for 
the section of painting, some of his charming and luminous 
studies of Attica. This year he has given us a view of the 
Parthenon as seen by a painter who had not only a delicate 
perception but who was informed, as an architect, with 
gentle respect for the art that once was. The new pont de 
la Tournelle, for which he had made the architectural 
studies, following a competition, is not yet finished, and 
every architect will be saddened by the thought that he 
did not live to finish his work. 

He was also one of those designated among the /auréats 
in the competition for the League of Nations Palace at 
Geneva, for which there were some 300 submissions. Yet 
there was no single successful winner in spite of the high 
quality of the designs. The program was so vast that a 
perfect solution was not possible, and the lay of the land 
added greatly to the ditficulty of the plan. The prize was 
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divided among ten, in equal parts, and the decision as to 
the architect to be selected was reserved for the future. It 
is rumored that several of the competitors will be invited 
to collaborate. At any event it is probable that an exam- 
ination of the projects would suggest certain modifications 
in the program. 


I have already alluded to the efforts undertaken by French 
architects to protect their design rights, leading to a modifi- 
cation of the law at present governing in this matter. The 
rights so conferred have to be watched and the owner must 
see to it that they are respected. The habit of ignoring an 
architect's rights is so prevalent that the makers of post- 
cards never think of mentioning the name of the architect 
of whatever building they may use. Several of our con- 
fréres have had the courage to essay an entrance into the 
dense forest of legal procedure where they must fight for 
their rights. Most of them have obtained satisfaction and 
they are to be felicitated. Maétre Tassin, the distinguished 
lawyer at Court, who has taken a particular interest in all 
legal questions of interest to architects, has addressed an 
appeal to all our confréres inviting them to make known to 
him every case where a design right has been violated, and 
to seek damages in court. ‘Even though the most obscure 
photographer,’ says he, ‘‘or the most insignificant designer 
is effectively protected by law, it is still difficult to get the 
courts to admit damages to an architect, even in an amount 
bordering upon parsimony.’’ Action should then be swift, 
and although I have once before spoken of this matter in 
these pages may I again recall to all architects the import- 
ance of protecting their design rights. Otherwise promis- 
cuous publication of their work becomes easily possible 
and many a commission has been lost to the forgers who 
have no scruples in such matters. 





. (See page 231) 


This state of things was partly the cause of the professional 
principle which forbade the publication of architectural 
designs in magazines printed for public consumption. One 
in France would have reproached a young architect if he 
had sought to advertise by having his work reproduced in 
a publication not reserved exclusively for architects. Un- 
happily, in this fine attitude, there was undoubtedly the 
fear that clients would be lost rather than gained. Of late, 
the younger architects have chafed at this restriction, and 
there have begun to appear a number of small publications 
which print illustrations of small houses, with the name of 
the designer, and often with the cost. Some have held such 
acts to be unprofessional, and savoring too much of business, 
but I must say, after reflection, that these young men, most 
of whom were returned from the war, have had a rather 
clear vision of the situation and that they have, for the 
most part, rendered a service without in any way injuring 
their fellows. 

I would say that these small publications are read by 
those who never would call on an architect. They are the 
people of small means, salaried or in some little business, 
who buy a piece of land on the outskirts in order to build 
a home, raise their family, and end their days. The sale 
of this form of literature seems to be considerable, and to 
provide a living and an independence for many young artists. 
Their clients benefit, for otherwise they would build with- 
out competent direction and with the too usual results. 

The influence of this method of advertising architecture 
is also particularly noticeable in its effects upon subdivisions. 
The better class of houses that results exerts a stimulus, 
evoques an effort towards emulation, and now that the new 
law governing subdivisions requires adequate street pro- 
visions, there is a perceptible result. It may take fifty 
years to achieve the full benefit that is possible, but what is 
fifty years in the life of a city? G. F. Sesiiie 
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From Our Book Shelf 


Manhattan Through a Camera 


There are countless people outside New York to whom 
that city represents romance—the romance of wealth, the 
romance of opportunity, the romance of commerce, or, most 
appealing of all, the romance clinging to early ties, whether 
of a birthplace and home or of a delightful objective for 
visits from neighboring cities. One always has a kindly 
remembrance of the Boston girl who did not wish to live 
in New York because she would then “‘have no place to go.”’ 

For people thus affectioned toward their Manhattan, no 
less than for the favored dwellers within the gates, this 
panorama of it in Mr. Lubschez’s charming photographs— 
“Manhattan, the Magical Island’’—will be a peculiar 
treasure. From the old to the new, all phases of outward 
and visible New York are here. From this grey and drizzly 
East Side glimpse—home of the push-cart and the slop-shop, 
but glorified in our folk-song as the point de départ of Man- 
hattan’s Man of Destiny—to the gorgeous pinnacles and 
the towering ‘“‘ziggurats’’ of modern Babylon. From 
Chinatown to Park Avenue. From Fraunces’ Tavern of 
historic dignity to the skyscrapers of Wall Street. Madison 
Square Garden, the loved and lamented, is preserved to us 
here by the faithful camera. We are shown the upspringing 
of new architectural growths and the weeding out of the 
old—by ‘‘progress, the destroyer,’’ as the artist rather 
wistfully puts it. 

Thus, for the visiting stranger, this exhibit of New York's 
most interesting points, with explanatory notes, might well 
act as an efficient guide. As gift-book, it would be hard to 
find a more attractive one, for any admirer of America's 
greatest city. Those who are Victorian enough to go dream- 
ing of old days, even as they love to drink in the reminiscent 
atmosphere of Edith Wharton’s New York stories, will 
recognize that atmosphere in views of the antique stateliness 
which is Washington Square and Gramercy Park. Those 
who know the lump in the throat which may rise unaccount- 
ably at a glimpse through iron gates of sad courtyards 
peacefully withdrawn beyond the brick walls of old time, 
will linger over the scenes in Greenwich Village and there- 
abouts. None but children of the city know the poetry that 
lies hidden in a brick wall or an iron gate! There is poetry 
in these pictures—in the choice of subjects, the composition, 
the plan of light and shade, the contrast of black canyons 
with ‘‘the patch of blue,’’ the misty silhouettes of giant 
towers looming up through vistas of dark trees. The artist 
has thrown over all these things the glamor of his own 
sentiment—subtle, delicate, something not expressible in 
words but inevitably to be felt. It is this gift that weaves 
a spell around ancient window-blinds and battered pave- 
ments, cobblestones and dim alley-ways, and makes of the 
photographer a sort of modern Merlin. 

The text accompanying the pictures is modest in volume 
but comprehensive, and breathes the same artistic appre- 
ciation of the subject that is shown in the product of the 
camera. Nothing, it would seem, was overlooked that 
would aid in presenting the most characteristic aspects of the 
beloved island. Her parks, her bridges, her waterfront and 
river views, her churches and theatres, her picturesque 
slums, her swarming crowds by day and her twinkling piles 


each Chapter. 


of masonry by night—examples of all these contribute to 
the spectacle. 

On the whole, a volume that from cover to cover—from 
Our Lady of Liberty out in the harbor to the ‘‘Majestic 
Hudson”’ on the last page—is one of which any poet-artist 
should be proud. Nor should he fail to be proud of the 
setting of his photographic treasure—done by the press of 
the American Institute of Architects, and a splendid speci- 
men of that press-work, which has already won itself 
laurels for distinction and general perfection. 

A. L. M. K. 
Omission 

The photographs illustrating the work of Mr. Ostberg, 

in our last issue, were by Mr. F. R. Yerbury. 


Theory 


Among the various books treating of architecture, from 
the point of view of theory, which have appeared in this 
country, and in England, the ‘‘Theory and Elements of 
Architecture’! by Atkinson and Bagenal takes a high rank 
in both interest and value. The work is rather in the form 
of a treatise than a text book—although the two aims are 
inconsistent—but it is not a text book to place in the hands 
of a beginner. As a reference book for the lecturer, for the 
advanced student of architecture and for the library of those 
architects who are interested in the designing of buildings, 
it is admirable. 

When completed the work will comprise three volumes, 
of which Volume I is split in two parts, and it is the first 
of those parts which has now been published and thus forms 
the subject of this review. In this part it is the author's 
aim to give a history of materials and structure in different 
climes and epochs and to show how the various simple 
elements of buildings such as walls, roofs, doors, windows, 
were developed and perfected, discussing at the same time 
the limiting conditions that controlled their development, 
and deducing wherever possible a principle or conclusion 
that might be helpful to designers of our own day. 

In listing and discussing these influences they have over- 
looked nothing and if there is any weakness in the treatment 
of the subjects it is merely in respect to the occasional im- 
portance given to inconsequential matters. Books of this 
nature, however, are as a whole too summary,—too seldom 
is the reader given the privilege of deciding what is impor- 
tant and what is not, and in this direction the authors do 
not err. 

Naturally this part of the work is concerned chiefly with 
monumental architecture,—that is, architecture in stone or 
other massive materials. Particularly in the Chapters on 
‘Building Stones’’ and their traditional use in walls have 
the authors assembled and digested a mass of the most 
interesting and informative data. Readers will find here 
what most of us have long sought and wished to know,— 
that is, not merely the external appearance of stones in all 
periods of architecture, but what kinds of stones they were 
and where quarried; all of this we are now told. 

A little weighty in format, the book is excellently printed 
and has an abundance of useful and wisely chosen illustra- 
tions. Valuable lists of references’ are given at the end of 
N. C. C. 


(1) THEORY AND ELEMENTS OF ARCHITECTURE. By Robert Atkinson, F.R.I. 
B.A. and Hope Bagenal, A.R.I.B.A. New York. Robert McBride & Co, 
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INSTITUTE BUSINESS 


Institute Business 


Applicants for Membership 
1 July, 1927 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for action 
on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, the 
applicants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 

Arkansas Cuaprer: T. E. Bassham, L. Milton King, 
Carnall Wheeler; Boston Cuapter: Herbert Squires Cleverdon, 
Roger Griswold; Brooktyn Cuaprer: Fred E. Gilson; Cuicaco 
Cuaptrer: McDonald Lovell, Elizabeth Kimball Nedved, 
Rudolph James Nedved, Richard Powers, Dwight G. Wallace, 
Lewis B. Walton; Cincinnati Cuaprer: George Marshall 
Martin, Ernest Pickering; Co.umsus Carrer: William Unger; 
Erte Cuaprer: Fred A. Fuller; Fuoripa Cuaprer: William 
Kenyon Drake; Hawau Cuaprer: Herbert Cohen; lowa Cuapter: 
Burdette Higgins, Edwin H. Wertherell; Lovuistana CHaprer: 
Richard Lee Maroney, Theodore L. Perrier; New Jersey CHAPTER: 
Louis S. Kaplan, D. Wentworth Wright; New Yorx Cuaprter: 
Wm. John Cherry, Rob Roy S. Converse, Kenneth Berkeley Norton, 
Wm. Sunderland, Jr.; NortHERN CatiForNiA Cuapter: E. 
Geoffrey Bangs, Edgar B. Hurt; Orecon Cuaprer: Fred Aan- 
dabl, Walter E. Church, Fred A. Fritsch, Wade Pipes; Prrts- 
BURGH CHapTeR: Maximillian Nirdlinger, Charles Harvey 
Sorber, William Wilson Vandevort; Utan Cuarrer: Joseph 
Nelson; WasH1NGTON State Cuaprer: Lancelot Edward Gowen, 
Arthur P. Herrman. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send priv- 
ileged communications before 31 July, 1927, on the eligibility 
of the candidates, for the information and guidance of the 
Members of the Board of Directors in their final ballot. No 
applicant will be finally passed upon should any Chapter 
request within the thirty day period an extension of time 
for purpose of investigation. 

Frank C. Batpwin, Secretary 


Board Meetings 


The Board of Directors met at The Octagon for four days, 
immediately preceding the Convention. The sessions were 
largely devoted to the preparation of the Board’s Report to 
the Convention, which always involves an exhausted can- 
vass of the year’s work, the reports of Committees, and the 
verbal reports of the Regional Directors. All of this mate- 
rial was summed up in our last issue and may be pursued in 
extenso in the Proceedings. 

Of some interest was the discussion on the proposed redis- 
tricting of the Institute, since it has become apparent that 
the nine present districts are not satisfactory. Whether the 
Board of Directors wil. be enlarged to provide the new 
Directors for the additional districts that now seem to be 
essential, or whether some plan will be proposed of asking 
the Vice-Presidents to take charge of districts will be re- 
vealed when the Board Committee, of which Mr. Hammond 
is Chairman, reports to the Board at its next meeting. 

A great deal of confusion has arisen due to the fact that 
there are three offices in New York City having connections 
with the Institute: The Press, the Structural Service Depart- 
ment, and the New York Chapter. The By-laws provide 
that the legal headquarters of the Institute shall be with the 
New York Chapter. For some time its office has been on 


the premises of the Structurai service Department. Mail 
addressed indiscriminately to the Institute was delivered 
thereto. Now the Board has resolved that the legal office 
shall be the headquarters of the New York Chapter, and 
that mail intended for the Institute in New York City 
should be addressed to 101 Park Avenue. 

At the meeting of the Board held on 14 May, the day 
following the Convention, the President called attention to 
the fact that under a Standing Order of the Board of Directors 
the following Special Committees of the Institute terminated 
with the Sixtieth Convention and are no longer in existence: 
Historic Monuments and Scenery, Conservation of Natural 
Resources, Community Planning, Registration Laws, School 
Building Standards, Plan of Washington and Environs, 
Small Houses, Foreign Relations, Industrial Relations, 
Archives, Earthquake Hazards, Industrial Mobilization, 
Architectural Relations, Ethics, Regional Districts, French 
Travelling Fellowship, and any and all other Special Com- 
mittees appointed prior to the Sixtieth Convention. 

In lieu of Convention action a resolution of the Board was 
necessary to recreate any of these Committees. At present 
the only Committees ready to function are the Standing 
Committees. It was resolved that the Committees on His- 
toric Monuments and Scenery, and Conservation of Natural 
Resources be merged and be known as the Committee on 
Historic Monuments and Natural Resources; that the name 
of the Committee on School Building Standards be changed 
to the Committee on School Buildings; that the following 
Special Committees be created, or recreated: Historic Monu- 
ments and Natural Resources; Community Planning; Regis- 
tration Laws; School Buildings; Plan of Washington and 
Environs; Small Houses; and Foreign Relations, and that 
the special committees on the above list, from Industrial 
Relations down to Regional Districts, be not recreated un- 
less the President considers that desirable. 

With reference to the various committees which may have 
members or representatives in each Chapter it was suggested 
to the President that these committees be organized each 
with an executive committee to aid the Chairman in his 
work. It should be the duty of such executive committee 
to aid the Chairman in appointing the representatives in 
the Chapters, or in securing lists of names from which the 
President of the Institute might make appointments. 

It was the sense of the meeting that in general Committee 
Chairmen should not serve longer than three years in that 
capacity. This policy should be brought up at the post- 
Convention Board meeting in 1928. General information 
on this attitude of the Board should be given to the member- 
ship, as well as on the other interesting things developed 
at the Board meetings, all of which should appear in the 
Journat. The Executive Secretary was directed to furnish 
complete information for publication in the Journat. 

The following were elected to serve on the Executive 
Committee: 


PD. FIG occ csi inp canto ses PHILADELPHIA 
PUG. TIES onions bss cncaenwicn WASHINGTON 
ee ere rrr Boston 
Oe ee eee Cuicaco 
Pe errr ee New York 


It was resolved that the Executive Committee be author- 
ized to include the Treasurer at its meetings, on all occasions 
when he, or the Executive Committee, may believe that 
there are matters before the Committee on which the 
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Treasurer should be consulted, and on account of which he 
would be justified in making the trip from Los Angeles. 

A Board of Examiners was elected as follows: 

Edward W. Donn, Jr., Chairman.....Wasnincton, D.C. 

Victor Mindeleff....................Wasnineton, D.C. 

Frederick V. Murphy...............- WasuincTon, D.C. 

The Committee on Practice consists of a Chairman, and 
one member representing each Chapter. The Chairman is 
appointed by the President, and the Chapter representatives 
are appointed by the President on the recommendation 
of the Chapters. 

The President appointed William J. Sayward as Chairman 
of this Committee, and will take up the appointment of the 
complete personnel at a later date. 

The following were elected to serve on the Judiciary 
Committee: 

A. H. Albertson, Chairman.......... 

pO Te | ee TT TN 

ee rr ey 

Instructions. To continue the work as established. 

The rules of procedure for the Jury of Fellows, which 
accompanied the report of the Jury signed by Messrs. Favrot, 
Kendall, and Holden, as submitted to the Board at the 
December meeting, and approved then in principle, were 
presented by the Secretary for final approval. 

Resolved, That the Rules of Procedure for the Jury of 
Fellows, as submitted by the Jury, be approved. 

A letter of 5 May was read from Charles H. Alden, past 
Director, in which he urged that the Fellows be listed with 
the Members in the Annuary in the section of Chapter rolls. 
Mr. Alden said that the only differentiation should be an 
initial “‘F’’ after the name of the individual. He felt that 
the Fellows and Members should not be separated as at 
present. There was discussion. In view of the fact that the 
Annuary is a reference book it was decided to continue the 
present arrangement. The Board agreed with the principle 
of Mr. Alden’s suggestion, in the printing of Chapter rolls 
by the Chapters in their various publications. 

There was presented as a gift to the Institute a water 
color by Henry Bacon, with the compliments of Jules 
Guerin, and the gift was accepted with the thanks of the 
Board. 

The Secretary called attention to letters from the North 
Texas Chapter, inviting the Board to meet in Dallas; and 
from the West Texas Chapter asking for a meeting in San 
Antonio. 

After discussion it was tentatively agreed that the summer 
meeting of the Executive Committee should be in New 
York at a time to be fixed by the President and Secretary; 
that the fall meeting of the Board of Directors should be 
with one or more of the Texas Chapters, in consultation 
with the Regional Director of the Seventh District, and 
that the trip to Texas should be made by way of the St. 
Louis Chapter, and in return by way of the Louisiana 
Chapter. The time and program of these southwestern 
meetings are to be arranged by the Executive Committee. 
The time and place of the spring meeting of the Executive 
Committee were left in abeyance; and the Convention meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors will be as determined by the 
dates of the Sixty-first Convention. 

The Secretary read the list of invitations to the Institute 
for the Sixty-first Convention—as recorded in the Minutes 
of the pre-Convention Board meeting. He also called atten- 
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tion to the invitation from the Washington State Chapter 
to hold the Convention in Seattle. It was resolved that the 
Convention of 1928 be held in Charleston, South Carolina, 
on 4, 5, and 6 April. 

The Secretary was requested to acknowledge all invitations 
and express the appreciation of the Board of Directors. 

The Chairman of the Registration Committee requested 
the Board to make a ruling for the guidance of future Regis- 
tration Committees. The By-laws provide that a Past- 
President may register and vote as a delegate ex-officio. If 
a Past-President registers as such, and if his Chapter is eight 
hundred miles from the Convention City, and if he also 
registers as a delegate of that Chapter, and if, as such dele- 
gate, he carries two proxies, may he cast a total of four 
votes ? 

Mr. Wheat believed that a standing order in this matter 
would be useful in the future. 

Resolved, That the following be adopted: 

Standing Order. At Conventions of the Institute, regis- 
tration committees and tellers should register and accept 
the vote of a Past-President entirely independent of any 
other capacity he may fill. Therefore, a Past-President may 
be permitted to cast as many as four votes if the various 
relevant requirements of the By-laws are met. 

By appointment a hearing was given to Col. Sydney L. 
Smith, representative of various organizations engaged in 
the production of building materials in the United States. 
He spoke briefly on the increasing competition of foreign 
building materials, pointing out that the ten billion dollars 
loaned abroad by American investors have rehabilitated 
foreign industries to the extent that they are now competing 
with American industries, particularly in the production of 
brick, cement, steel, glass, and other structural materials. 
He left with the Board a set of resolutions which he hoped 
would be adopted. 

There was discussion of the matter and it was the sense 
of the meeting that the resolutions should be received, but 
no action taken thereon. It was felt that the Institute as a 
professional organization should not make a commitment 
in this matter, nor should it establish a precedent which 
might be time consuming and perhaps misunderstood in the 


future. 
Members Elected 


Boston, Hugh Perrin, William Andrew Riley; Cotumsus, 
Ralph Charles Kempton; Connecticut, Robert L. Walldorff; 
Fiorina, Francis J. Kennard, George Edwin T. Wells; Kansas, 
George Malcolm Beal; Kentucky, Clarence Julian Oberwarth, 
Frank Leslie Smith; Nepraska, Richard F. Runge; New York, 
Raphael Carmoega, William J. Creighton, Robert R. Graham, 
Emil Broschart Meyer; Puitapetpuia, Robert Irving Ballinger; 
PirrssurGu, Arthur D. Pickett, Charles Morse Stotz; NORTHERN 
CairorNniA, Alexander Aimwell Cantin, Charles Francis Dean, 
William I. Garren; Soutn Texas, J. Russ Baty; SourHeRN 
Cauirornia, Kenneth Earle Carpenter, Garvin Hodson, Gilbert 
Stanley L nderwood; SouTHERN Pennsytvania, M. Edwin Green. 


Principles of Professional Practice 


Members are reminded that the last Convention adopted 
the Principles of Professional Practice as replacing the former 
Canons of Ethics and Circular of Advice. The new document 
was printed in the Journat for June and is now to be issued 
as a regular Institute Document to all members. 
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BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE MDCCCLXIX MCMXXIV 
THIS TOMB IS THE AFFECTIONATE TOKEN OF HIS FRIENDS 
HIS GREAT ARCHITECTURAL CREATIONS THAT BEAUTIFY 
THE LAND AND ENRICH CIVILIZATION ARE HIS MONUMENTS 


From a PuotoGraPH oF THE Moper 
Lee Lawrte, Sculptor 





